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THE BECKWITH PORTRAIT STUDY. {COLOR 
PLA TE NO. I.) 

On page 12 Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith makes his own 
suggestions to those who would copy his spirited portrait study 
of his friend, Mr. W. A. Coffin. 



ROSES, BY V. DANGON. {COLOR PLA TE NO. 2.) 

This facsimile of the original painting in oils will be 
found full of suggestion for the student. It is not often that 
roses of so many different species and colors are combined so 
harmoniously. Although the large light Malmaisons are made 
to predominate, yet they mass most agreeably with the yellow 
Marechal Neils and the warmer tea roses. As a counterpart to 
these we have the smaller red mass above, giving a rich warm 
centre, though thrown back enough to relieve the stems of the 
white cluster roses and buds. Without the latter species we 
should have had too much solidity ; these give an open, delicate 
effect, such as is required for the upper and outlying portions of 
the composition. But few leaves are used, except those that serve 
to relieve the roses. The vase is of old bronze-like copper, rich 
and warm in color, with high light upon it that responds happily 
to the lights on the roses. The background produces no strong 
contrasts, as it partakes so much of the general shadow tints. 
Notice that the light comes from the right of the group. Now 
that we have analyzed the general scheme, we can discuss treat- 
ment, as we have effects here that are peculiar to oils, and it is 
best not to force any other medium into an attempt to produce 
them. Water colors, for instance, would lose their true charac- 
teristics if used for actual copying in this case. Although as 
studies portions of the picture contain valuable truths for workers 
in gouache and water color. Observe that the vase is consider- 
ably to the left of the centre ; it should be outlined with precision : 
then locate the roses and leaves, being careful to get them per- 
fectly correct as a mass, but leaving details to be carried out at a 
later stage. Set the palette first for the background and the 
vase, employing white, Naples yellow, yellow ochre, raw and 
burnt Sienna, ivory black, rose madder, and a little cadmium and 
lemon yellow for the high lights on the vase. The olive tints in 
the background and vase depend upon black and yellow ochre, 
and the violet tints in the background upon the careful introduc- 
tion of rose madder. The background should be laid in very 
freely with a large flat hog-hair brush, and carried thinly on all 
the outlines, never leaving off abruptly against them. The vase 
must have its first painting of its general coloring while the 
background is fresh ; but the higher finish may be deferred. The 
rosesand leaves that come directly on the background should also 
be painted while that is fresh. If the canvas is kept away from 
heat and draught, the color will dry slowly ; inverting it over 
water will retard the drying still more. Clear white may be used 
to map in these roses first, as it will soften into the background 
tint somewhat. Employ hog-hair brushes for the flowers. For 
all the roses the respective shades will call for the olive and violet 
tints produced on the first palette, also for lemon yellow ; and 
they will be very transparent if laid on deftly, without much 
manipulation, adding finally strong lights where they are required. 
Lay in the light and the dark greens of the leaves as they occur, 
aiming to give the light the first chance, as the shadows will be 
more transparent if carried thinly over the lighter color. Black 
and white will be wanted when the greens give way to gray tones. 

If the large rose that has fallen on the horizontal surface down 
at the right, and the smaller one immediately above it can also 
be painted in before any of the color dries, then all the rest may 
wait without fear of marring the general keeping. The most 
natural way of working upon an original study is from the centre 
outward, and it is always more desirable where the entire work 
can be done before any drying takes place. It will be understood 
that this picking and choosing is an expedient devised in order to 
make the freshly painted background avail, and yet secure plenty 
of time for a large part of the work. If the composition is so 
elaborate or extensive that this method is not practicable, the 
background may be treated as in portraiture. The two roses 
indicated above may be painted petal by petal, but the better way 
is to lay a thin rose color over an entire surface. This should be 
rose madder, if English, American or German colors are used, 
and " laque fixe de garance," if French colors are employed. 
Then develop the petals by applying, in the lighter parts, white 
and Naples yellow; in the shadows, Naples yellow and "terre 
verte" ; the latter being complementary to the under, rosecolor, 
will give the neutral tint. The deeper central touches want pure 
rose laid more heavily. If one is skilful enough to combine the 
colors as required and lay them where they belong at once, they 
will appear purer and more life-like than when worried and 
coaxed to come to order. The rose that is lying down would, of 
itself, make a pleasing little study, detached from the picture. 

Assuming that it is now necessary to let the background dry, it 
should be left until there is no tack to it, so that it will bear oiling 
with poppy oil before the work is resumed. Let the mass of red 
roses now be laid in with rose madder or "laque fixe de garance," 
and the petals developed as follows: Burnt Sienna and ivory 
black in the deepest places, burnt Sienna and scarlet vermilion 
where they are brightest and warmest, black and white where 
there is an appearance of gray, white and Naples yellow in the 
lights. The young buds belonging to the white cluster roses 
really take the colors of the red roses, and the centre of the 
warm tea rose at the extreme left wants the same. The 
Marechal Neil above and that one far to the right should be 
painted in first with lemon yellow ; then warmer yellows, cool 
grays, and white slightly tinted with pink, if applied as they are 
respectively called for, will develop the petals. The central mass 
of roses now want much the same treatment as the two pink 
ones first described. The Malmaisons have more color than those 
produced in our greenhouses here— their prototypes were grown 
in the open air in sunny France. In finishing the vase let the 
colors lie in abrupt angular patches the better to give the metallic 
effect. Smoothing down will only weaken. Remember that a 
published plate is necessarily smoother than the oil painting that 
it represents, and one should copy its effect, not its actual surface. 
Poppy oil or the best retouching varnish should be applied to the 
whole of the canvas before the final finish is given, and a good 
view from a proper distance must decide if all is in keeping. 

H. C. G. 

ROYAL WORCESTER. {COLOR PLA TE NO. 3.) 

First tint the plate with matt white and have it fired* 
Then draw the outline carefully with a lead pencil and lay a thin 
wash of sky blue over the design. Shade with the same color ap- 
plied in thin washes, until as dark as the example. The leaves 
are deep blue green, shaded with brown green and dark green 
No. 7. For the brown leaves use chestnut brown shaded with 
the same. Outline with gold or raised paste and gold. Direc- 
tions for using raised paste were given with design No. 2. The 
gold should be applied with a stippling brush. (See M. B. Alhng's 
articles on " Royal Worcester" under China Painting department.) 



PAPER AND ENVELOPE REPOUSSi BOX. 

The brass for this should be in one piece and of 7 
Metal or 25 Standard Wire Gauge. After the metal has been 
properly prepared the design should be transferred accurately up- 
on it. Fasten down the sheet of brass to the cement block and 
begin the outlining with a tracer similar to No. 16, but a few sizes 
smaller. The curves should be done with freedom and all cor- 
ners should be rounded off. Throughout this design angularity 
and stiffness must be avoided, for roundness is the chief charac- 
teristic of the style. When the outlining is done, remove the 
metal from the block, clean and reverse it. Start the raising 
with as large tools as possible, keeping them somewhat away 
from the edges, the intention being to imitate old German work, 
with its rounded simplicity of form rather than the French or Italian 
styles ineach of which the characteristic is sharpnessof definition. 
Where the edges of leaves require a certain amount of clearness, 
trace a line with a blunt tracer, just inside that of the outline, us- 
ing the same freedom as in the first outlining. The depth, how- 
ever, should be varied, in order to obtain the proper effects. 
Having gone over all the raising, detach the metal from the ce- 
ment, clean it, fill up the back with cement and replace it on the 
block, with the face, of course, uppermost. Take down those 
portions of the background which have come up accidentally dur- 
ing the process of raising. Use coarse mats both for the back- 
ground and tooling over the leaves such as 5oor 41, and 70 or 71, 
respectively. These will preserve the character of the style bet- 
ter than smooth or fine mats. The edges of the leaves and other 
edges, should not be sharpened up when the tooling is done, 
nor the outline obliterated, as is usual when working in other 
styles. The manner of making up will be clearly seen from the 
drawing itself, noting that the dotted lines mark the points at 
which the strip should be bent. The partitions for separating 
the paper from the envelopes, etc., may be of thin wood, which 
the amateur will find more easy to manage than metal. 



NUT PLATES. 



AT the request of several subscribers we begin this 
month a new set of six nut plates to go with the six published. 

(1) The Buckeye, or Horse-chestnut. — The leaves should be 
painted in dark green, grass green and brown green, with a very 
little apple green in the high lights. For the unopened nut pods 
use apple green and mixing yellow, shaded with yellow brown. 
Some of the thorns are to be brown and some green. The 
opened pod is to be painted with yellow brown, shaded with dark 
brown. For the nuts within it use yellow brown, shaded with red 
brown. Leave the white of the china untouched for the high 
lights, and shade a very light purple tint from that spot into the 
surrounding yellow color of the nut. 

(2) The Beech-nut plate. — The foliage should be outlined in 
brown green, and painted with grass green and dark green with 
light bluish green high lights. Paint the nuts with a wash of 
yellow brown, shaded with deep red brown and dark brown. For 
the stem employ gray, shaded with brown. The little buds 
should be brown, and the end of the stem where the new wood 
shows, yellow. 

LAST TWO OF THE SET OF FRUIT BOWLS. 

(11) Orange Blossoms. —Paint the nearer or more 
vivid leaves with apple green and mixing yellow, shaded with 
brown green and grass green. The fainter leaves under the 
blossoms should be put in with apple green and sepia. Shade the 
blossoms with gray made of carmine and green No. 7. Paint 
the stamens jonquil yellow shaded with orange yellow. Put 
white on the high lights of the petals, so as to make them very 
slightly raised. 

(12) Peach Blossoms. — Use carmine No. 1 and mixing yellow to 
outline and tint the blossoms, with a little green No. 7 in the 
shadows. Tint the sepals flesh red, shading with dark red 
brown. Paint the stamens jonquil yellow shaded with capucine 
red. The leaves are to be painted with grass green and mixing 
yellow shaded with yellow brown. The stem should be yellow 
brown shaded with dark red brown.' If this plate has the ground 
tinted let it be in cream color. 
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ADVICE ABOUT INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 

Sir : Will you favor me in your next issue with some 
suggestions for the decoration of walls and ceilings. (1) The 
hall is finished in hard wood (red birch) and has an oak mantel ; 
the corner window looks toward the northeast. There is a spin- 
dle work arch directly across the hall where the stairs are ; the 
carpet is a Wilton, a cream ground with small geometrical pat- 
tern in gray green, old rose and wood brown. What would be 
suitable for the ceiling and walls of this hall, I do not want 
paper. Shall I kalsomine them ? I wish it to be a warm look- 
ing hall. (2) The drawing-room has a wide window facing 
north and a window looking west. The carpet is an Axminster, 
cream ground with aconventional design of dark rich colors. The 
portieres are peacock blue, the window curtains of pale blue green 
and gold silk and natural linen shades. The woodwork is of 
birch. The dining-room facing south and west finished in birch 
also, with black walnut mantel, walnut furniture, same carpet as 
drawing-room. Could you suggest colors for walls and ceilings of 
these two rooms which open into each other. (3) The bedroom 
over dining-room is finished in imitation of mahogany and has 
a mantel and over-mantel of the same between the windows ; the 
carpet is light blue ground, with light and dark cream pattern, 
with touches of terra cotta in the border. The furniture is 
about the same color as the woodwork. (4) Front bedroom, ma- 
hogany finish, carpet same as lower hall. Brass bedstead with 
canopy top. I have no furniture for this room. What would be 
suitable ? I thought of oak with brass finishings. Can you sug- 
gest a pretty drapery and spread for the brass bed, suggestions 
for the walls and ceilings of these two bedrooms ? 

E. A., Ontario, Canada. 

(1) In advising wall and ceiling decorations to harmonize with 
carpets and draperies already in use, we can only suggest a gen- 
eral scheme of color, as it is difficult to realize successfully the 
exact effect of a combination of colors though the most careful 
and clever description be given. As a rule more cheerful effects 
are obtained by using paper than kalsomine, although good re- 
sults may follow the latter if a judicious selection of color and 
lone is made. It will be easier for you to find paper to harmo- 
nize with carpet and draperies arid produce the effect you desire, 
than to order the kalsomine colors. Terra cotta would be a good 
color for the hall. The patterns obained by the same color in 
several tones would be preferable to a mixture of colors, though 
a fine tracery in gold would be admissible. Ceiling deep cream, 
with a carefully designed and rather deep border of gold tracery 
around and near the angle of the wall. (2) For the drawing- 
room use vieux rose paper with an all-over patttern of cream and 
small amount of gold. Frieze thirty-six inches, of larger pattern 
with cream and gold predominating. Ceiling deep cream color ; ■ 
dull gold picture gilt moulding below the frieze. The scheme of 
color for the dining-room maybe bronze gold and peacock green, 
the bronze gold predominating ; the ceiling cream and gold. (3) 
Select a paper having buff ground with blue scroll pattern, use a 
frieze thirty-six inches of bolder pattern showing some terra cotta 
shades, and let the ceiling be light buff, with a small all-over 
pattern. (4) We would suggest yellow and brown as a color 
scheme forthis room. Furniture may be mahogany, with Empire 
brass trimmings. For both bedrooms, soft harmonizing shades 
of India silk, or some of the beautiful cretonnes of which there 
is an infinite variety, would be suitable for draperies. 



THE VASE DESIGN. {Page 17.) 

This design is exceedingly well suited for a modifica- 
tion of the " Royal Worcester" style which has lately been popu- 
lar with some of our best American china-painters. To carry it 
into execution, begin by tinting the vase all over with vellum. 
The great difficulty in putting on this tint perfectly smooth has 
hitherto been encountered in grinding down the colors to the 
proper consistency ; now, however, several firms keep it ready 
prepared in a moist state. All that is needed is to add a little co- 
paiba oil and spirits of turpentine to thin the paste slightly on 
the palette, and it is then ready for use. A sample prepared by 
M. T. Wynne has just been tested with quite satisfactory results. 
When the tint is thoroughly dry, let it be fired before proceeding 
further. It will then be unnecessary to scrape off the tint within 
the lines of the design, which is a tedious process. When fired, 
draw the .design with a finely pointed pencil, or transfer it in the 
usual way. Before doing this, tint the lower part of the vase, 
from midway in its height, with Lacroix yellow brown, taking 
care to blend it off with the cream-colored vellum so that the line 
where they join is imperceptible. Near its base the vase should 
be shaded down with chestnut brown ; but this color can be put 
on when the painting is completed, or else scraped off within the 
lines of the design. Begin painting the flowers by putting a flat 
tint of egg matt yellow all over them. When dry, shade thinly 
with red brown mixed with dark brown Nos. 4 or 17, in Lacroix 
colors. Outline both flowers and foliage with red brown. For 
the foliage it is as well to wipe out the yellow tint in parts. Use 
matt blue green mixed with light yellow green for the flat tint, 
and shade when dry with matt bronze green. Should the chest- 
nut brown at the base of the vase fail to look sufficiently rich, add 
a little of the color of the flower shadows. The ground of all the 
decoration of the neck of the vase must accord with that of its 
base. The flowers and light bands repeat the coloring of the 
flowers on the body of the vase. The outline of a round object 
showing only one third of its circumference, it will be necessary 
to repeat the design in varied fashion on the other side. 

In an address at Onslow College, England, not long 
ago, Lady Dilke maintained that English artisans were far behind 
French and Austrian competitors. The French and Austrians 
owed their enviable position in the world to the establishment 
of art schools, in which a boy had an opportunity of showing his 
individual aptitude, and being subsequently transferred to the de- 
partment of industry for which his abilities qualified him. The 
maintenance of art schools cost the governments of the countries 
referred to less than those belonging to the English Government, 
and showed much better results. She advocated the Austrian 
system. 

THE highly finished chalk drawing from the antique 
no longer holds the position it has occupied as a test for passage 
into the (London) Royal Academy schools ; candidates must show 
in addition specimens of their achievement in other branches, in- 
cluding a drawing of a head from the life and a composition. 



Sir : Please give me suggestions for walls, ceilings, 
draperies and carpets in a new house. House faces south. The 
hall is finished in natural oak, the parlor in Prima Vera. 

E. E., Pittsburg. 

The first room one enters in a house should be distinctly cheer- 
ful. The reception hall may be hung with paper of a golden 
yellow ground covered with a large flowing pattern in brown not 
too deep in tone, avoiding a sharp contrast. The frieze may be 
about three feet deep, or six inches more, if the ceiling is high. 
Following a somewhat unusual method, make the frieze rather 
stronger in tone than the wall. If no paper can be found fortbis 
purpose, stencil a pattern to correspond with the paper in color, 
but decidedly darker in tone. For the cornice brown and yellow, 
with lighter shades predominating, to lead up to the dull yellow 
ceiling, covered with an all-over pattern in gold, would harmonize 
well. 

* SiR: In building a new house costing six to ten 
thousand dollars, would you advise me (1) to put a steel ceiling 
in either parlor, hall or dining-room ? (2) Please suggest suita- 
ble finish for ceilings. (3) Would you advise a tile or hard wood 
floor in the vestibule ? (4) Should vestibule be lighted by gas ? 
(5) Should the dining-room be wainscoted ? (6) If so, how high ? 
(7) The woodwork is Southern pine with white pine panels in 
doors; the floor is hard wood of red oak. Should the wainscoting 
be pine ? (8) What kind of gas fixtures and globes would you 
recommend ? (9) Can you advise me on these and other de- 
tails ? (10) Would ynu think the four seasons good subjects for 
the four staircase windows, or would cupids and flowers be more 
appropriate ? The hall is very light. I enclose plan of the house. 

Mrs. J. P., London, O. 

(1) Steel ceilings are more suitable for public buildings than 
private houses. (2) Tint or paper your ceilings in harmony with 
the color scheme of the rooms. (3) Tiles are suitable for the 
vestibule floor. (4) Use gas in the vestibule, with lantern fixture. 
(5, 6, 7). The ordinary wainscot is three feet high. It may be five 
feet in dining-room with good effect. Use same wood as trim of 
room. (8) Lamps are now used almost exclusively for lighting 
rooms in ordinary use, but gas should be in readiness for any 
occasion that demands a stronger light. Fixtures in imitation of 
candles are effective. (9) We can advise you in decorating and 
furnishing, if you will send plan and dimensions. For terms 
consult "Bureau of Home Decoration" in The Art Amateur. 
(10) Use no figures or flowers in stained glass unless designed by 
men whose work is acknowledged to be beyond criticism. Better 
use leaded glass of an all-over pattern in two colors — yellow and 
white or brown and yellow. A good work on the subject might 
assist you — " Decoration and Furnishing of Houses,'* by R. W. 
Edis, or "Interior Decoration," by Brunner and Tryon. The 
back numbers of The Art Amateur would be of service. There is 
no reason for using inside shutters if you dislike them. 



Sir : Please give me some hints for painting and 
papering my bedroom, having two windows in it, one to the 
east and a dormer at the south side. At present the wood-work 
has on the first coat of paint for graining, the furniture being of 
cherry-wood. I should like to make it look as well as possible 
without too much expense. What is the latest in pillow shams ? 

Mrs. L.R., Northville. 

Use Vandyck brown paint for the wood-work, with yellow 
and brown wall paper, and deep cream color for the ceiling. 
Instead of a frieze, use a narrow band of the colors named, with 
a gilt bead above and a gilt picture moulding below. If there is 
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a cornice, put the picture moulding immediately beneath it, and 
omit the band. If you prefera lighter scheme of color, paint the 
wood-work caft:-au-Iait ; use a soft light brown and cream color- 
ed paper, have the ceiling cream color and follow the same gen- 
eral directions as given above. Have nothing to do with " pillow 
shams" or any other shams, such, for instance as'* graining" which 
you hint at. Instead of 'pillow shams' — which no person of 
taste now uses — a handsome cover overspreads the bed from 
head to foot. 



ARRANGING CHINA FOR EXHIBITION. 



A Subscriber, Troy. — The cornice of a room, such 
as you describe, papered in white and gold, might look best in the 
same colors. If, however, the curtains or furniture show any 
prevailing color, the cornice should either blend well with it or be 
a good contrast. Any color goes well with gold and white, and as 
you give no further details, it would be impossible to recommend 
one shade more than another. The three-story hall, with its 
walls and ceiling in brown and yellow and white and yellow, 
might have its cornice painted in dull orange red, so that all the 
colors suggest a bed of tulips in bloom. Should you prefer blue, 
any deep turquoise or somewhat soft, dull blue would harmonize 
well with the other shades. 

Frenchwoman, Toronto. — Designs for carved book- 
shelves have appeared in The Art Amateur, but these, apparently, 
are not what you require. You say they are to make pretty 
decoration and to fit an irregular wall. If you would only send 
measured sketch of the place you propose to place them and in- 
dicate the irregularities of the wall, we should be pleased to make 
a rough sketch design for you. 



CHINA PAINTING QUERIES ANSWERED. 

M. L„ Montreal. — Your failure in firing is prob- 
ably due to two causes. We presume that you have painted 
with the proper matt colors in powder. Now, unless a sufficient 
quantity of fat oil is thoroughly incorporated with the powder by 
grinding it together on the palette, the color will not adhere to the 
china when fired ;on the other hand an excess of oil will cause blis- 
tering. His best to thin the color with a little spirits of turpentine 
after mixing it with the oil. Some paints — the reds, for instance 
— will work better by adding one-eighth of the flux in powder 
made specially for matt colors, but it is not necessary unless a 
strong tint is required. Another fertile source of failure is from 
painting the colors on too thickly in the first instance. All china 
colors should be laid on thinly in a first painting ; when very dry 
they can be painted over again to strengthen the depth of tint if 
necessary. Royal Worcester (i.e., matt) colors do not need a 
specially strong firing. They can be fired at the same heat as 
transparent colors with perfect success. With regard to gold the 
raised paste must, of course, be fired before the gold is painted 
over it. If you put the gold on too thinly it will rub off ; it 
must have enough body to grip the paste or china beneath it. 

M. TJ„ Baltimore. — A pretty decoration for a Trianon 
ice cream tray is -to tint the shell-like edges in three delicate colors, 
leaving the centre white. Take for instance Capucine red put on 
so thinly that it fires a salmon pink, for the outside ; put on apple 
green for the next ; and for the inside deep blue green. Lay the 
colors separately one below the other, then begin dabbing on the 
pink. As you near the green, take a clean dabber, thus blending 
the colors so that they imperceptibly run into each other. The ef- 
fect is charming if deftly done. When the tint is dry, paint a 
spray of vine leaves, with the autumn tints on them, partly acrosd 
the middle of the tray, and make a smaller spray (which can be 
painted over the tint) to trail over from the outer edge. 

M. M., Toronto. — (i) Do not add flux to the paste 
for raised gold. (2) If properly mixed with fat oil and turpen- 
tine the paste is not likely to chip off. (3) We do not find much 
difference in the paste put up by different makers ; your best 
plan is to make experiments and keep to that you find best suited 
to your needs. (4) Matt bronze or matt wax colors are so named 
to distinguish them from other makes of matt colors ; they are in 
effect the same, being opaque like gouache colors. 

E. W., Bethlehem, Pa. — You will find the studies you 
require for tiny sprays of flowers in the Dresden style at M. T. 
Wynne's, 65 East Thirteenth Street, New York. This firm has also 
a large assortment of small figures for china painting. Could you 
not utilize the cupids on our fan design published last month ? 
You will also find many small figures by Boucher and others 
suitable for such work in our back numbers. During the coming 
year we shall give some charming nymphs and cupids in colors. 

C. A. J., Philadelphia.— To paint the Royal Worces- 
ter cup, plate and saucer No. 2, follow the directions published 
with the design. You may, however, omit the vellum tint and 
paint directly on the china with Lacroix colors answering to the 
description given. Use matt gold for the border ; it looks richer 
than bright gold. 

Querist, Brookline.— For such objects in fine im- 
ported china for decoration as you mention, you cannot do better 
than go to L. Cooley, 38 Tennyson Street, Boston, or send for 
his illustrated price-list. Most of the shapes you describe are 
shown on this list, indeed he sells nearly all those illustrated in 
The Art Amateur for decoration. For your brushes you may 
safely go to the same dealer. 

L. B., Abingdon, Va.— When the paint fries and blis- 
ters in the firing it proves that too much oil has been used with 
the color. When it cracks and rubs off after firing too little oil 
has been used. We presume that you had the vellum tint fired 
before painting over it, or else scraped it away within the lines of 
the design. Cooley's tinting oil is excellent and very generally 
used, but copaiba oil is, perhaps, preferable for Royal Worcester 
painting. Gold will blister if not put on smoothly or if applied 
too thickly; sometimes also if too much oil is mixed with it. 
Matt or Roman gold prepared on glass slabs needs only to be 
thinned with turpentine. 

L. C. M., Findlay, O. — If the gold is put on too 
thinly it will sometimes rub off after firing ; an extra hot firing 
only makes matters worse. A good even coat of gold that thor- 
oughly covers the china without being " loaded" on, is what is re- 
quired to insure success. Gold fires at rose heat, as all overglaze 
colors do ; but if properly applied it should adhere firmly at a 
somewhat lighter heat. 

A SUBSCRIBER, Howellsville, N. Y.— There is little 
doubt that your pieces were underfired, the heat applied not be- 
ing sufficient to fuse the surface of the china. Retouch your 
painting where necessary, and then if the china is fired properly 
it will come out with the usual glaze. 



REMO VING COLOR FROM FIRED CHINA. 

F. M. Steubenville, O.— You can take color off of 
china that has been fired with hydrofluoric acid ; but care must 
be taken not to let the acid touch the skin, for it is corrosive and 
a deadly poison. Except in a case of extreme urgency we would 
deprecate its use. Even in advanced classes in chemistry the 
professors rarely allow experiments with this powerful acid, as the 
fumes alone may cause blindness if incautiously managed. 



Sir : Would you kindly give me suggestions for ar- 
ranging one hundred cups and saucers for exhibition ? 

M. A. C, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The stores for china often keep suspenders made of wire, that 
show off the whole saucer and the cup hanging beneath it. 
These arranged on boards, covered with dark maroon, dull pea- 
cock or olive-green cloth would display the painted objects 
well. Long, narrow brackets, with shelves to stand a saucer at 
the back, and cut so that the cup sinks in, but is not hidden in 
front, being in a horseshoe-shaped shelf, also areeffective. They 
are sometimes backed with mirrors at each shelf, and plush cov- 
ered. The size is about the width of a saucer, but high enough 
to contain eight to twelve shelves, each with its saucer at the 
back, and cup held in the opening made for it. In lieu of these, 
boards fixed to a wall, and covered with cloth, with narrow 
ledges to rest the saucers upon, and shelves a little wider — about 
two inches below the ledge — would show all the designs, without 
separating the pieces too far. 



FIRING DECORATED GLASS. 

Sir: Would you let me know if any of the kilns for 
amateurs' china firing would be of any use for glass firing, or 
if that needs a special kiln ? I want to fire 14-inch porcelain 
(glass) shades, such as are used on hanging lamps. What kind 
of colors are needed, and where could I procure them ? Please 
give some hints on glass painting and firing. How is the so- 
called satin finish produced, and if there is more than one way to 
obtain it? Yours truly, Glass Painter, Toronto. 

Kilns that are used for china will also serve for glass, but the 
two cannot be fired together, because glass wi;i not bear such strong 
firing as china. Special colors in dry powder are made for glass 
painting. These should be ground down with turpentine and fat 
oil, as in china painting. Different kinds of fluxes are employed, 
in connection with certain colors especially, when painting on 
opal glass (like that used for lamp shades and vases), in order to 
bring out their full brilliancy. The reason for this is that the 
glass being thin will not bear sufficient heat to bring out the 
colors properly, as when painting on thick window glass. You 
will find Hancock's book, entitled "The Amateur Pottery and 
Glass Painter," price two dollars, a very useful handbook. 



FAN PAINTING. 

Sir : Kindly tell me how to paint a white tissue fan 
already mounted. I wish to decorate it with pansies and butter- 
flies but have no experience in painting on anything so frail as 
white tissue. G. G. S., Brackettville. 

It is best to use water-colors for painting on a white tissue fan. 
Place the fan on a white cloth, a thick smooth towel, for example, 
so as to see properly what colors you are producing on the trans- 
parent stuff. Use thin gum Arabic water, and Chinese white 
with all the colors, but more sparingly with the dark ones. As 
it is not possible to rub anything out once it is sketched on the 
tissue, it would be best to trace the design carefully with a small 
brush and a little color similar to that to be afterward used in 
the painting. 

OIL PAINTING QUERIES. 

Sir : Please tell me the right colors to use in painting 
the sea under a cloudy sky ; also the ones to be used for the same 
under a clear sky. I wish the instruction to include the near and 
distant sea, the sky in each case, and rocks, cliffs and other de- 
tails. W. H. Davis, Waterbury, Conn. 

What you ask of us is in effect how to paint two imaginary 
pictures. This would take up a great deal of space, with but 
doubtful results. We should advise you to select some good 
studies painted under the conditions you mention and copy them 
faithfully ; or to refer to articles on sketching from nature which 
have appeared from time to time in The Art Amateur. 

S. B., Brooklyn. — (1) In 'your sketch the horizontal 
line is much too high ; about one-third from the base line is the 
general rule. With your vanishing point nearly at the top of the 
picture it is almost impossible to avoid an uphill feeling. You 
can, however, modify this by making the road vanish almost to 
a point, and by keeping the distance and middle distance gray 
and hazy. (2) We know of no handbook treating specialty of 
aerial perspective, but there are useful hints on light, atmosphere 
and distance in "Sketching from Nature," by D. B. Parkhurst, 
Orange, N. J., who will send it to you for 35 cents ; " Landscape 
Painting in Oils," 60 cents, published by Henry Leidel, 339 
Fourth Avenue, New York, and in "The Art of Landscape 
Painting in Oil Colors/' by Walter Tomlinson, published by 
Barnard €z Son, London, and obtainable at most stores where art 
materials are sold. 

J. K. L., Germantown. — It is unusual to make copies 
of pictures in oil monochrome. The color used would depend on 
the subject. It would seem as if statuesque classical composi- 
tions were best suited, if indeed any could be called suited for 
such purpose. There is a well-known Mantegna in the London 
National Gallery that is in brown monochrome, but as far as 
memory serves, it imitates a bas-relief, or is thoroughly sculptur- 
esque in style. Bas-relief, such as the famous frieze of the Par- 
thenon, can be made very effective studies in oil either in gray or 
brown monochrome. 

A Subscriber who wishes to paint in oils a banner 
13x37 inches, might use a cheap quality of tapestry canvas for the 
purpose. Matting is only suitable for very coarse work ; it re- 
quires no preparation. Burlap is also used for rough work. It is 
always best to stretch very evenly any kind of material to be 
painted upon. The edges depend much on the purpose of the 
banner ; fringe is often used, or a cord may be sewn round. 

Inquirer, Cannington Manor. — (1) Fresh spirits of 
turpentine is the best medium for painting in oils on gauze. See 
also replies under "Fan Painting." You might find (2) the 
studies of chrysanthemum and yellow iris among Lida Charle- 
ton's brush studies advertised in our columns. 



PAINTING ON BIRCH BARIC. 

Sir : I have some pieces of birch bark which I should 
like to utilize. Would you kindly suggest some manner of using it 
for Christmas gifts ? Some of it is very thin, but other pieces are 
not yet split. J. s. S., West Hackney, Pa. 

You can utilize your birch bark by painting on it pretty designs 
for Christmas cards, or you can make it up over cardboard or 
buckram for wall pockets or toilet tidies. The thinnest sheets 
neatly cut in the desired shape, are often used in place of writing' 
paper. You can also make photograph frames of the bark 
mounted on cardboard ; these look better if decorated with a lit- 
tle hand painting. If the bark be sufficiently thick you can make 
it into rustic baskets. Cut a thin sheet in strips to twist round 
some stout wire or split cane for the handles, and ornament the 
top with a bow of ribbon. Stand a jar inside the basket and fill 
it with ferns or flowers. Waste paper baskets made of the bark 
and finished with a huge bow of gay-colored ribbon are also 
worth recommending. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

F., Cincinnati. — Four American artists have schools 
for women pupils in Paris — Bridgman, Mosler, Rolshoven and 
Lasar. All these schools are reported to be flourishing. 

Subscriber, Rochester, N. Y. — Your plan would be 
more valuable could you get your critical adviser to inspect the 
work in progress. The faults side by side with the model are 
more clearly explained and improvements pointed out. 

H. M. D., Mount Forrest. — The pastel painting trea- 
tise translated from the French of F. Goupil, and published by 
F. Weber & Co., 1 125 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is excellent. 
Equally good is the one translated from the German, published 
by Henry Leidel, 339 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Subscriber, A, and Others. — Lessons in tech- 
nique for illustrators are given now to ladies on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons by Mr. H. C. Edwardesand Mr. H. M. Eaton, 
at their studio, South- Washington Square. Both of these artists 
are experienced illustrators for the leading New York magazines. 

E. G., Brooklyn, N. Y. — We do not know of any 
schools in the vicinity of Brooklyn where a regular course of in- 
struction is given in Art Needlework. You can, however, lake 
lessons in any particular branch at the rooms of the Society of 
Decorative Art, 23 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 

H., Boston. — We have described from time to time 
the various processes for transferring our Supplement designs to 
textile fabrics, china, metal and other materials. As many new 
subscribers, however, are asking forsuch directions, and the num- 
bers of the magazine containing them are out of print, we shall 
publish them anew next month. 

Reader, Jersey City. — A new series of practical arti- 
cles on wood-carving, by Mr. C. Brower Durst, the late excellent 
teacher of the art at the Metropolitan Museum of Art Schools, 
will be begun immediately in The Art Amateur. Wood-carving 
has been discontinued from the curriculum of these schools, but 
Mr. Durst takes pupils at his studio (20 West Fifty-ninth Street). 

R. J. B., A. K. C, and many other correspondents 
are referred to the page of monograms in this issue, where they 
will find the combinations they requested. As far as possible we 
shall endeavor for some time to accede to all requests for them 
that subscribers may send us. Should, however, the number be 
far in excess of the space we can afford to give, then we may 
have to make a charge when we send the design by mail direct, 
instead of publishing it for the benefit of all our readers. 

E. S., Baltimore. — For olive green mix chrome yellow 
and Antwerp blue with plenty of raw Sienna; if not rich enough 
add a touch of burnt Sienna. Venetian red slightly modified 
with ivory black will make a beautiful shade of Pompeian red, 
or Indian red alone might answer your purpose. Light red 
nearly approaches a terra-cotta shade. We presume you need 
suggestions for flat tints only, since for such shades in drapery 
various combinations would be required to produce the effect of 
the colors you name. 

E. H., Rutland, Vt. — There are mediums sold for 
preventing water-colors from spreading on satin and silk ; but 
they are not wanted if the colors are properly managed. Chinese 
white should be used with them all, except tube colors that have 
become rather stiff. This gives them some body so that they are 
not inclined to spread. It is well to dissolve a little gum Arabic 
in the water, or to add a teaspoonful of ordinary mucilage, pro- 
vided it is transparent and sweet, to each gill of water. Do not 
thin the colors more than necessary when working on silk or satin. 

Sir: (i) Is there any means for removing " Siccatif 
de Haarlem" from paintings where it has been applied too 
lavishly ? (2) What will prevent Indian ink from rubbing off 
after it is dry ? (3) Will there be any landscape suitable for 
copying in charcoal published in your magazine ? 

M. M., Champaign, III. 

(1) It is difficult for an amateur to remove varnish effectually 
when it is dry without risk of injury to the picture. Alcohol 
might be of service if the siccatif — which is a very rapid dryer — 
has not set. (2) Use Higgins's waterproof ink ; it is a very deep 
black, and will neither smear nor rub off after drying. (3) We 
expect to give some. We would point out that the colored land- 
scape plate given last month is an excellent study for copying in 
charcoal. 

ART PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Student, Philadelphia. — Apart from the prizes offer- 
ed in your own city, the only others of importance that we know 
of are the following, in New York, Chicago and Detroit. There 
are doubtless others, which we shall, ourselves, be glad to know 
of, so that, for the benefit of students throughout the country, we 
may publish a list of all important prizes and scholarships. 

New York.— hi the Academy of Design the following prizes 
are awarded, usually in April : The Clarke prize of $300 for the 
best figure composition in oils ; the Hallgarten prizes of $300, 
$200 and $100 for the best pictures in oils painted in the United 
States, by American citizens under 35 years of age ; the Dodge 
prize of $300 for the best picture painted in the United States 
by a woman ; the travelling scholarship of $500 (provided for the 
most deserving student) for travel and study abroad. At the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art schools there are the Robert Hoe 
prize of $100 and the prize of $80, offered by Mr. D. O. Mills for 
the best work in the architectural class. 

Chicago.— At the exhibition of the Art Institute (in May) the 
Ellsworth prize of $300 is offered for the best picture in oils, of 
any subject, painted in America by an American citizen. The 
Art Institute offers a prize of $250 for the best picture in oils, of 
any subject, by an American citizen, without limitation as to 
where it is painted. 

Detroit.— Mr. James E. Scripps, of the The Detroit Evening 
News, has placed.the sum of $1000 at the disposal of the trustees 
of the Detroit Museum of Art, to enable them to offer that sum to 
defray the cost of two years' study in one of the great art schools 
of Europe as a prize for the greatest proficiency displayed by 
any pupil in the Detroit Art Academy in the ensuing year. 

The Detroit School of Arts offers a series of prizes to be 
given at the end of the school year, in addition to four free 
scholarships — two day and two night — to those unable to pay 
for tuition in the drawing class. These are — for the best original 
composition from a given subject — a scholarship for one year ; for 
the student who has made most progress in the nude life, cos- 
tume, portrait and antique day classes, and to a similar progress 
in the night classes, scholarships of three months are to be given. 
A medal will be given for the best work in china painting. 



B. J., Germantown, Pa.— The Sixty-first Annual 
Exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia will open 
January 29th and close March 39th, 1891. Prizes will be offered— for 
the best painting in oil or water colors, $100; for the two best pic- 
turesby students of the Academy, $200 and $100 ; and the purchase 
of works of merit from the accumulated interest, $5700, of the 
Temple Trust fund. Special arrangements have been made for 
the payment of freight on certain works exhibited. The Academy 
collect and return works in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston 
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FRENCH TECHNICAL ART EDUCATION. 
THE following is so full of importance to teachers and 
pupils that we reproduce it in full, from The (London) Artist : 
" The French hold that no one should study and attempt design 
until first thoroughly trained in drawing. Drawing is thus taught 
as an art irrespective of the ultimate industrial aim of the student. 
Design is subsequently taught by means of courses of lectures, 
illustrated by examples of all the styles of past centuries and 
countries. The illustrated note-books of the students, exhibited in 
the pavilion of the Ville de Paris, show how thorough this teach- 
ing is. But the French believe that, drawing and style having 
been thoroughly taught, nature is the true inspirer ; and thus the 
student-draughtsman and designer of damasks and wall-papers is 
taught to find his ' motifs' and colorings in nature's creations. 
There are hundreds of examples exhibited illustrating the method 
of teaching design followed in the technical schools of Paris and 
the provinces. It is briefly this. On one side of a sheet of paper 
is drawn a flower. It is artistically rendered, the colors being 
touched in with the rapidity and fidelity which characterize French 
decorative painting. The flower is then dissected and its parts 
arranged and drawn in various geometric forms — ' translated,' as 
they say. On the other side of the sheet is drawn a formal 
design, in which the studied flower or plant is the sole ' motif.' 
Here design is, as is all true art and science, inductive, and the 
result of a faithful study of nature." 



some fish set in Miss Fairweather's window, Congress Square. — 
Mrs. A. E. Moore is critically ill with a fever. — Miss Alice M. 
Gould reopens her studio with large classes in water-color and 
china painting. — Miss Mary K. Longfellow has portfolios filled 
with water-color sketches made in Boothbay and Monhegan dur- 
ing the summer. 



BOSTON. — The Composition class prize drawings 
awarded for work done in the class during the year are hung in 
the basement corridor of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. In 
class A, for the best work done by any member of the class, Miss 
Ethel Brown was first in the competition ; the subject given out 
was "A Quarrel." Miss Maria Danforth took the second prize 
for general excellence in composition. In class B, the first prize, 
for the best work by any member of the class not a pupil of the 
Museum School of Drawing and Painting, was taken by Otto 
Cushing, the subject also being " A Quarrel." F. L. Mora won 
the second prize ; his subject was " Saul and David." — The Bos- 
ton Art Students' Association, wants $5000 for a building and is 
holding an exhibition in aid of this object at Walter Kimball's 
gallery, 9 Park Street. The trustees of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts have given the building site. 

Portland, Me. — Beside the classes in cast drawing, 
modelling and drawing and painting from the draped figure at 
Mr. C. L. Fox's studio, a life class has been formed. Unfortu- 
nately, tt is at the expense of sending to Boston for professional 
models, there being none in Portland.— Harry B. Brown exhibits 
at his studio his summer work, consisting of sketches principally 
from Cushing's Island.— Mrs. Frederic Kendall shows a hand- 



The School of Fine Arts at St. Louis reports an un- 
usually large attendance at its day classes. 

AT New Orleans the Artists' Association have secured 
rooms at 203 Camp Street, for a permanent exhibition of art 
work in its different branches. 

An idea for an Art Gallery costing a million dollars, 
with Mr. Marquand as President, is being mooted for one of the 
big things at Chicago during the World's Fair. 

Makoffsky'S meretricious pictures, "The Russian 
Wedding Feast" and "The Judgment of Paris," appear to 
have made a big sensation in San Francisco. 

In a Milan hospital they have discovered a fresco which 
appears to be a repli-^. of Leonardo da Vinci's " Last Supper." 
It is said to contain details destroyed in the original by time and 
clumsy restoration. 

The Chicago Daily News, in an article on the " Art 
of Home Making," illustrates a door-mat with a picture of a girl 
driving in a donkey-cart, that would hold its own for bad art 
against the tiger hearthrug of the past. 

In London Mr. C. W. Ashbee, at the School of Arts 
and Handicrafts, by Joynbee Hall, Whitechapel, has achieved new 
triumphs at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition in Regent Street, 
where, last year, his pupils' excellent work carried off the highest 
honors. These lads, selected from the artisan classes, have already 
made most satisfactory progress, the repousse and wrought 
metal work executed by them being of unique excellence. 

China Painting Designs, hand colored overprinted 
outlines, chiefly for decoration in the Royal Worcester style, are 
issued in pleasing variety by the Osgood Art School. The out- 
lines for the object are generally given full working size, and the 
colored model, smaller, is given on the same sheet, with simple 
directions for treatment. Miss Osgood kindly sends us, in illus- 
tration of the practical value of these designs, a richly decorated 
ewer-shaped vase of dull olive green broken by lace-like tracery 
of matt gold. Over this, as it were, is a broad band of ivory 
vellum clouded with gold, with conventional floral ornamentation 
in delicate tints shaded toward the edges of the petals, the whole 
being finished with outlines in raised gold paste. 



STUDENT LIFE IN MUNICH. 

The ways of living in any city are as varied as the 
tastes and means of the individual. There is always a choice, 
even for the poor art student. The economist at home will be 
the economist abroad ; and the young man who lives on a dollar - 
a day in New York can, with the same amount of money and 
economy, pay his bills and all expenses of his study in Munich. - 

Formerly there wete two examinations in the year for entrance ■ 
to the Academy. Now there is but one — at the opening of the 
fall term in October ; but vacancies and promotions sometimes . 
occur after the Easter vacation, and so afford a possible chance of : 
entrance at this time. The examination is the making of two 
drawings from life, twelve hours being devoted to each : one a, 
life-size head and the other a nude figure the size of ordinary? 
charcoal paper. The examination is conducted in the Academy 
building and the faculty of the institution are the judges of the 
drawings. Each competitor writes on his drawings his own; 
name and the name of the professor under whom he wishes to> 
study. One hundred or more students often take this examina-. 
tion, when but twenty or twenty-five vacancies are to be filled. 

The Academy fees are sixty-four marks (about sixteen dollars) -. 
a semester ; which amount includes a hospital tax, entitling the 
student to the best of care in the hospital in case of illness. 

Upon arrival in the city the student should go as soon as is 
practicable to the American Artists' Club, whose rooms are open 
every evening, and likely to be well filled Saturday evening for 
the regular business meeting. Here American students will be 
very glad to give helpful information about board and lodging 
and the various schools in which it may be advisable to study 
until the Academy examination. Rooms can be rented furnished 
or unfurnished. A comfortable furnished room with service can 
be had for twelve marks (about three dollars) a month, and the 
landlady wilt provide the early breakfast of coffee and rolls for 
about twelve cents a day extra. The economist, however, will 
prepare his own breakfast and supper over an alcohol stove, at 
about half the usual cost. A fair dinner may be had at a cheap 
restaurant for sixty pfennigs (fifteen cents), but probably the 
stranger will pay out many a mark before he discovers the fifteen- 
cent places. Many students rent studios, some using them as 
living rooms as well. A good studio may be had for thirty 
marks (about eight dollars) a month. Models may be had at a 
reasonable rate; draped models at fifty pfennings (twelve cents) 
and the nude at one mark (twenty-five cents) per hour, , 

Up to the present time ladies have not been admitted to the 
Academy; but there are excellent schools, for ladies, only where 
the study is from the head, draped figure and the nude. The 
tuition fees in these schools are usually a little higher, but this 
extra expense is more than balanced by the advantages of co-op- 
erative housekeeping and domestic economies that present them- 
selves to ladies rather than to their brother students. A. B. D. 
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Kraushaar's, 

1259 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Just Imported: 

Choice Etchings and Water Colors. 

Recently published by Kraushaar : 
"Before School." Etched by Kratke after Seicnac. 
" The Pet Lamb." Etched by Buland after Outin. 

THE HANDSOMEST GIFT BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR. 

THE PORTER & COATES NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITIONS. 

ROMOLA. 

By Ghorge Eliot. From entirely new plates. t Beau- 
tifully illustrated with 60 photogravures of views in 
Florence, sculpture, paintings, etc., with a portrait 
of George Eliot. In two volumes, small 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. With slip covers in the Italian style, in 
cloth box, $6.00. Also in half-crushed levant, gilt 
top, $12.00. 
Says Mr. Bashfield in Scribner's Magazine: 

" No book in the English language has the fascina- 
tion of 'Komola,' by George Eliot. As in the words 
of Nello, Romola is the lily of_ Florence, incarnate 
against the brown background of the old city, and 
Florence seems all the more familiar andakintous 
because we can follow her footsteps about it, and see 
her between the great reformer and the Judas who 
betrayed them both, and attended by a whole Shakes- 
pearean train— Nello, the barber; Prattt.the iron- 
monger; Brig'da, the dear o'd simpleton; Tessa, the 
little sleepy, loving animal; and many others, inter- 
woven upon the background of the life and thought 
of the time." 

QUEENS OF SOCIETY. 

By Grace and Philip Wharton. New Library Edi- 
tion. Beautifully illustrated with 18 photogravures. 
Tastefully bound in two volumes, cloth, extra, 
$5.00, also in half calf, gilt top, $8.00. 

WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. 

By Grace and Philip Wharton. New Library Edi- 
tion. Beautifully illustrated wiih 20 photogravures. 
Tastefully bound in two volumes, cloth, extra, 
$5.00, also in half calf, gilt top, $8.00. _ 
These entertaining volumes present gossiping biog- 
raphies of celebrated men and women, who have 
held a conspicuous place in society. The authors 
have a happy faculty of making their sketches light 
and pleasant, interspersing history and anecdote, per- 
sonalities and public events ; so that the book is much 
more interesting than a novel, and much better worth 
reading than any fiction. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

J. W. BOUTON'S 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

of 3 2,000 volumes of Rare and 

C hoice Books, offered at a re- 

duction of 25 to 60 per cent. 

Entire stock must be sold 
before Jan. 1st on account of 
expiration of 19 years' lease. 
Catalogues on application. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
706 BROADWAY, N. Y. 



THE "BASCHET" PARIS SALON, 1890. 

Illustrated by One Hundred Photogravures, Printed In Various Colors. 

This admirable publication, now in its eleventh year, the growth and improvement of which has been continuous since its ■■ 
first issue in 1880, appears this year to have reached its zenith, such is the perfection of its illustrations, and exquisite as have 
been previous volumes, that for 1890 will be found to outshine all previous issues, and should not be confounded with another 
publication of a somewhat similar character, manufactured for the American market. 

As in previous years, the number of illustrations is restricted to 100, it not having been deemed wise to increase the 
number, which would sacrifice the uniformity of size on the series, but, on the other hand, the quality of the selection constantly 
improves with the increase in the number of exhibitors which takes place each year at the Salon, which, with the general im- 
provement in the pictures exhibited, leads necessarily to a superior selection. 

Of the 100 illustrations, about 70 are full-page photogravures, the remainder, also photogravures, are scattered through 
the text in the form of charming vignettes, both the full-page plates and the vignettes being printed in various tints, each engrav- 
ing being printed in the color most suitable to the subject. ^ t -' 

The volume is handsomely bound iu crimson cloth, with the palette and colors on its side, as heretofore. The price has ■ 
been reduced to $15.00 for the limited Holland paper edition, each copy of which is numbered, and to $12.00 for the vellum 
paper copies. While in Paris the price has always been 65 francs for the vellum paper, with the privilege of getting a Holland . 
paper copy at same price by subscribing prior to July 1st, after which the price of the Holland paper copies is raised to 100 francs. 
I have always allowed my customers to share in the advantage of my own subscription and give them to-day for $15.00 what 
would otherwise cost $25.00. J. W. BOUTON, 8 West 28th St., N. Y. 

Mr. E. F. Bonaventure takes pleasure in announcing that 
he has returned from his annual European tour and is now ready to 
present for examination by the book-loving public the results of 
his exhaustive researches in the shape of rare and historically curious 
books and "plaquettes" in old original bindings or modern "reliures" 
from the great masters of XIX. century binders' art. His col- 
lection includes Valuable Books in every branch of literature in 
the most ancient and the very latest "amateur" bindings, precious, 
missals and "Incunabula," rare volumes of XVI., XVII., XVIII. 
centuries, poetical and classical works in original editions, "Livres 
a Figures" of the XVIII. and XIX. centuries, Books on all the 
Arts and Sciences, Biographies and Bibliographies. In addition to 
these exquisite rarities, Mr. Bonaventure- has also secured a most 
remarkable collection of fine Paintings, Engravings, Etchings 
and Mezzotints, including examples by Marc Antonio, Albert 
Diirer, Lucas Van Leyden, Rembrandt, Van Ostade; Hollar, Ho- 
garth, etc. ; also superb impressions of famous Line Engravings, 
many of them being earliest proofs in the finest states ; fine American 
and Foreign portraits ; large and unique collection of prints for book 
illustration; ancient prints, vignettes, maps and plans; designs for 
ornamentation, decoration, costumes and uniforms. "A word to 
the wise:" Delays are dangerous when duplicates cannot be ob- 
tained here or elsewhere. The earliest comers always secure the prizes. 

45 West 31st St., one door from Broadway, New York City. 



